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'fwe would create a society composed or overbearinjr landlords on the one hand and 
tendent tenants or oppressed laborers on the other, let us freely dispose of our publte 
i to monopolies ; but if we de^re that the masaea who are to till the soil shall be a 
I 7«omanirj, owning th« land they f liUivftta, let ua part witk It *nlj in rdibU tracts 
iwMol Httl«n. 
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THE POLTCy 
I RAILROAD LAND GRAKTS. 



"'Budiaesg before v'^asure, "is a maxim 
of some age and respectability. I ear- 
nestly hope it is in favor with my pres- 
ent auditors, Cur I am about to ask your 
attention to a matter which is in a most 
important, practioaJ, and literal sense 
the busineas of every American citiren. 
I do not expect to amuse you; I ahaJl 
not even attempt to entertain you: but 
the facts which I have to present have 
so direct and vital a bearing upon the 
well-being of the whole nation, includ- 
ing yourselves aa individual citizens, 
tliat, however dry they may be, however 
.unsuitable they may Beem for a popular 
lecture, I shall nevertheless expect you 
to follow me, not merely with attention, 
but with lively' interest. J do not pre- 
tend to know anything aa to the pecu- 
niai'y oireumatances of any one of you, 
but I may truthfully assert tliat the 
least afQuent among you is the owner of 
a certain amount of real estate. Not to 
mystify you as to my meaning, let me 
say at once that I refer to the share 
which each of you owns in the public 
domain. Let no one be too much elated, 
and imagine himself at once a rich 
landowner, for there are over forty mil- 
lions of us in all, and if we should con- 
clude now to divide the whole estate 
which we at present own in common 
iato forty miUiou equal shares, taking 
in good laud ^ad bad, valuable and 
valueless, we should only get about thii'ty 
acres apiece, 

Kow thirty acres is more or less valu- 
able, according to the ataudpoiat from 
which it is viewed. 

To the English nobleman, with his fifty 
fertile f^ms, or the American railroad 
company, with its land grant equal t(f 
two or three good-sized States, thirty 
acres seems a mere speck of dust in the 
scale — (yet I may say parenthetically 
that when it comes to parting with thirty 
acrea it seems suificiently valuable even 
to them.) But to the indigent laborer, 
inhabiting an attic or a cellar in a great 
eUy, wdrKtug for a pittance, when he 
^as work to do, and often lacking even 
ttiifl;enca^ed without ceasing in dghting 
oft the grim specter nf starvation from 
hl9 wife and Little ones : to him who 



knows what it is to look at a ten ceu 
piece as the slender barrier between him 
and a day's fasting, and ta rake up his 
last coppers for the purchase of a f«w 
sticks of fuel •, who often sew his chil- 
dren hungry and shivering for the want 
of even tiose-few cents ; to liim thirty 
acres seems a vast estate. It means 
comfort, decency, food, clothing, educa- 
tion for his chil3i-en, respectaWiity, so- 
ciety, and the power to hold up his heaa 
among men— everything in short which 
makes life desirable. And so wide and 
impassable is the gulf which separates 
him from it, that he looks upon its for- 



Therefore, since thirty acres may be so 
much to millions of our people, t aball 
not quarrel with you if you Insist upon 
regarding it aa a highly valuable inheri- 

Indeed, it is because I believe moat of 
you, in common with the people gene- 
rail^, underestimate your share in the 
national estate that I am speaking to ^ 
you at this moment. ^^ 

I judge this fi-om the extreme ]iber^\\ 
ity, or ratherthe prodigality, with which,^^ 
thrijugh the agency of the Government, 
you are giving it away. Already you 
have given away, to railroads alona, 
more than 1S2,(KJ0,000 acres, which is 
about four and a half acres apiece, or 
more than one-seventh as much as your 
entire remaining ahare in the public do- 
main. It will be well, also, to reflect 
tliat this 182,000,000 acres is an area more 
than seven times as large aa the great 
State of Ohio, and if settled as densely as 
that State, would accommodate a popula- 
tion of fifteen or twenty millions. More- 
over, 124,000,000 acres of this amount, or 
over two-thirds of the whole, haa been 
presented to the various Facitic Bailroad 
companies within the last six years, and 
it was only on Thursday last that the 
Senate passed a bill gi-anting additional 
lands to the Korthern Fadiflc company, 
a corporation to which had already been 
given the alternate sections in a belt of 
i^nd eighty miles wide, exteuding from 
the western boundary of Minnesota to 
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tuget's Sounil, in 'Washiiij^tiJM'Terri- 
tory, and a bslt forty miles rndfi; within 
the State nf Minnesotfl^-.troin Lafce'Sil* 
perior westward. .4, ._ ' I ' ' 

This donation cnTESpiises some 47,- 
600,000 acres, or about 16,000 aquare 
mileHmore thgntlre' entire area of Eng- 
land and Wal^e — a zone embrflcing the 
finest land 3 between the Mississippi and 
the P:icirtft,' and. having a very anwll.pro- 
portion iif wiiste surface. i f 

_■ SiK'h liberality — that is the name by 
■ \«Jilch many of the newspapers call it^ 
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piohable that a \ery Hige number of 
them will pais unlpss ■«!; and tile people 
geuLrally mdicite to Tongiegs m some 
wa} that we do not inproiB of quite 
%o much generoaitj Bes d^ we rajy 
expect to ipp an mdefinite number of 
new applipation'' eich i e ir frfr each ne(\ 
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when we ale askpdtu aubidizpapar 
ticular enterrriie the q tionfii* n 
a]derj,tion]S thepUinl si ii lestion 

Mhicb enters into all exLh i ei— \ qnes 
tion of relative valne \ iz \ ill the bene 
fits derived bvthe n it on iiLia the rail 
rud for the building of ihichits as 
8 18 t,iB«e IS solicited W noitk tbesubil 



Ay it is asked to grant? In answer . 
to this question I confidently assert; 

1st. That ^Iie aflvtotagps to be derived 
ly the ifatidii 'are usually greiitly over- 
estimated, the mass of tbe benefits gen- 
erally accruing to a small number nf in- 
dividuals, and that neither directlv nor 
indirectly does the nation as a whnle de- 
rive anythine liketlie niBoui|tof advant- 
age reiiresgnledby |the advoqates Of sub- 
sidies. I t 

2(1. That tho lands granted are rat pd 
far below their real value. 
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policy of giving iwaj, has Iweome mofe 
^ aluable than the whole was before, 

'As before shown, we had, on the SOlti 
June 1868, about 1,400,000,0(10 aerea^an- 
sold How insignifleant, in view of thll 
imperial domain, are the 100,000,000 aorw 
granted in aid of other gre*t lines of r^ 
wtvB and ranals needed fur tlie full &■ 
^elopmeiitof our immensH natunU r9- 
Bources, and for the estabUshmeut st 
lines of iron ate'«mship8 that shall make 
L ir commerce whitim every sea, and W» 
p uer and enterprise of thu LTnite* 
states he acknowledged in everj' pa,itof , 
the ivorld." ■' 

All this sounds very fine and plausible, 
but let us now inquire as to the faeti; 
, and first, as to the actual extent of tte < 
piibl lands and the proportiunthBMot' 
available for use. Tbe States MSd TmS 
ritories carved oat of the public doninM 
are as follows: 

1 \ll those between tlie Misstsaippl 
liver and the' Pacific, ejwept Texa*, 
which is proprieti-ess of *di: own puhlH 

1 Uidb. 

2 The five States inciuded bef 
the forks of ttiB Ohio and ^Missis. 
andtbelak%s,viz: Michigtm, WtMC«] 
Ohiu Indiana, and HUnoiE. - 4 ^^ 



.L -S. Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, 
4. AlaaJia. 

The ajffireijate area of tlieae States and 
Temh>rifis is nearly l,S3fl. 000,000 acres, 
iilmost all of nhich was a wilderness up 
to tb« beginning of the present century. 
Out Of this the amount disposed of up 
tn the 30th of June last is stated by tbe 
CMniiiaaioaer of the General Land Of- 
fice at A little less than 439,000,000 acres. 
Tbis, however, includes only Uiose por- 
tions of land grants to railroads for which 
liittaDts baya been issued, amounting to 
Momethiug over twenty-two miilionacres; 
wboreaa we have seen that the Comroi8^ 
Hiiiner states the njnount granted up to 
the same date at more than one hundred 
and eighty-two million acres. Tbisgives 
us very nearly one hundred and sixty 
million acres more to add to the amount 
disposed of, makiDK. a total of about 
698,500,000 acres, and leaving in the iws- 
ae;Mion of tlie Crovernment a little ' 
1,1J3B,000,000. 

This is uoquestionably a magnificent 
estate; but ia it as fine 'or as large as it 
aeemsV In considering this question we 
must liave regard to quality as well as 
to quantity. 

It must be remembered first that tlie 
part of our territory ajready taksn ip 
eml)ra<;ea the finest portion of the conti- 
nent, •whether oonaidered with reference 
to the general fertility of its soil, its rare 
uiiuiatiL' iidvantages, its un»qna1ed iu; 
laiid navigation by lake and rivei-, its 
aduiirable distribution of timber and 
Iir»irie on the surface and of mineorals 
heneiitU. or > the great variety of its 
ada^itations for the development of a di- 
versified <ind prosperous iiuiustry. 

■Sow wUat of the 1,286,000,000 of acres 
wluch remain? 

Tbis territory cerfainly embraces vast 
brHcts uf country Tich in all natural 
, ro^uree^ sind capable of supporting an 
' UaGoeaae population. But what else does 
ifiembi'ace V 

.j^rst. It embraceit Alaska, with an 
ifnA exceeding; a39,000,uu0 acres. 
i,X.do not wish to disparage ihia terri- 
--=- l)Ut we know that It is rather 
er north than comports with our 
of rt .comfortable and .desirable 
j_jiatB. Is'ew of ua i- fetney would care 
^•JiX'ate li lioineDte;^d there, nor do I. 
— ^.of uuy ruilroftd companies BoQciUiig 
I grants, !iv'i thill its limits. 
eped. Thi.s l.:J8tl,000,OOUi acrey cond- 
Bs all liMi waste land of .the liouky. 
utain cliaiii, extwudiiiy u[jwii.rds of 
)usand miles in leugth and several 
ired mslva m breatltU. tlte tiierru Ne- 
s in CaliforniM, the Oascibde, Uiuat, 
...Blue SlouiitaJos o£ Oi'agon and 
shingtoii, auii the various arid and 
cD tructs of the intra and s'>b<mon- 

"' ''311^, tusQiUw;i.iviij4,iiwHaLdej.'ft; 




ble quantity of land in the older States 
which has been passed over by the settler 
as comparatively worthless. 

Third. It comprises the entire watffl; 
surface embraced within the lunits-of all 
the public land States and Territories, 
Including lakes, rivers, bayous, <&c. 
■ Beginning with the Bocky Mountain 
region, we flad that, together with the 
Great Intecior Basin, also mountainous, 
lying between this range and the Sierra 
Nevadas. it includesthe State of Nevada 
and the Territories of Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, having an amtregateaJ-eaof 
over five iivmdred and flrty-nve million 
acres. This region embraces many'large 
and fertile vall^s; the beautiful parka 
of Colorado, the intra-montane basins 
of Montana, and numerous extensive 
table lands or plains well adapted for 
grazing. But it is, nevertheless, consid- 
ered as a wbole, a region broken up 
throughout by mountain ridges, and of 
the portions that are not mounCainsus, 
immense tracts are described as un- 
fitted for agriculture, and suited only 
for grazing purposes: while, owing to 
the aridity of the climate, > irrigation 
is more ov less essential in every one of 
the territories above named, and more 
especially in those lying further south. 
HowBvei' fertile the soil, this necessity 
for irrigation detracts immensely from 
tho. value of the land. Moreover, there 
are extensive regions in which irrigation 
will only be possible tlirough the aid of 
artesian wells^ iu which caseitisevident 
the lands can only be made available 
through a large expenditure of capitaU 
It iseasy toawithat thepossessionof a 
few score millioos of acres of Buch land 
would aCord no reastqi foe. recklessly' 
giving away an equal quantity of eboice 
iigricultural land in a more favored re- 
gion. 

[Detailed estimates, based chiefly upon 
the ifiRt report of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Ofiice, were here 
civeit, showing ttie amount ofWttste 
laad in the Rocky Mounlaio territoiisa,, 
the mpuiltain reckons of the Pacific 
coast, tiie sand hills, and "mauvaieet 
f^rea^'- of Nebraska and Dakota, to- 
gether with that included in the 6:i,000,- 
UUU acres whicbremain unsotdin the 
States east of tli» Mississippi river, and 
in tlie first tier of fitatea west of that 
stream,., exclusive of Minnesota.] 

Addiing tugsther th;e eevaral amounts 
WB have obtsiined. wefind ttiey foot up 
to 2il.0O0,0W) aci-ew, exclnsiveof Alaska, 
und if to this wb add th& 3M,0t»,00.i 
coiuprilsed In titat lei'rUory, we get a 
graud total of &10,UUO,UU0'a(srQS, wtiicb. 
vlbber on ivCQouut of Quality or climate, 
or both, iS'SO very far inferior to ihej'c- 
muiudcr, an to .warruaiL.u3.in.d«bcribiug 



it in general terras as (■omparativoly 
worthless, much o( it being absolutely 
BO. Subtracting this from the 1,23B.- 
000,000 acres which we have already seen 
tb be Comprised in the public domain as 
now constituted, we and that there re- 
mains outside of Alaska only B26,0W),- 
000 acres of valuable luud, from which 
slight dedwotions might still be made on 
iicconnt oC reservafions whieh, in ''^' 
settlement ot the vexed Iniiiao questi 
we shall probably have to set swart 
This, let it be observed, ia not thirty 
acres apiece to our present popolJ^tion^ 
hot a little oyer lil'teen ncres. 

If it should be thoiiglittliat the 810,000,- 
000 acres deducted enibracelands which, 
for various purposes, will prove valua- 
ble, it must be reiueiubered that 1 have 
ruatle a very large allowance for mouu- 
t;iin Irtiid which may be valuable for 
timber and for mineral, for arid land 
suHceptiUe of irrigation, and for 
land which, although unsuited for 
iigrlculture, is nevertheless available for 
grazing purpoees. All these allowan- 
ces are mcluded iu the &26,(m«,000 acres, 
and the last mentioned, viz; that de- 
nominated grazing laud unsuited for cul- 
tivation, can hardly amount to leHS than 
150,000,000 acres. It is, therefore, very 
doubtful whether there remai* 500,000, 
' 000 acres out of the entirt- extent oi ou 
public domain which will come np to 
the average (juality of the lands already 
disposed of, lur these, as 1 have already 
said, oocuyy the liiiest region on'^' 
Jijuiih American cciitineul. 

Assuming, then, the approximate 
•uracy of tfle above tigiyes, we have 
uTitside of Alaska '6:26,000,000' acres of 
valuable land and ^41,000,000 of com- 
paratively worthj^sa laud <ind ot Wat^r 
surface; the Hrst being a little over 
seventy-two and the second a little less 
tlian twenty-eight per cent, of the whole. 
The 18a,000,00u acres given away to rail- 
roads therefore coiistitMe an area equal 
to nearly three-tenths, and the laud 
asked for In bills luiw pending before 
(JoDgress is equal to nearly three-Mfths 
of the area of all thu uviulablu purti" 
of the public doniiiiu now remainiJig. 
These facts may assist members 
Congress ui judging whether the nation 
can afford to make such grants as are 
now asked for and such as nuve been fio 
freely made within the last few yeurs. 
Let it be remenihsted, then. Ghat: every 
fifty million aorea given away equals very 
nearly one-twelfth of our entii'e avail- 
able area. With this clear idea of the, 
extent of our resources constancy in 
mind, we shall be better able to "cut 
our coat according to our cloth." 

It may be said here that the rail- 
roads get a propoiticnal sliare of the 
wa&Le land as weU as the good. This, 



however, woirid at best only !« true of 
the waste land outside of that great i-e- 
pository of waste' land, Alfiska, an^; 
would give, as we have seen, a fractioa" 
less than 28 i*r cent,, as the proportioftj 
of waste land to their entire graittr 
But tbey get no each proportion. Kail . 
roads are projected *-tth »n eye to popH*" 
lation, and popHlation does not seek the 
deserts tnit the fertile plains and valleys. 
Their shrewd projeetois knt.w the coun- 
try through which they propose to con- 
HtrUCt them, and they may be tmated to 
choose their routes in the richest sec- 
tiOTM, where they net only get the best 
lands in aid of their' enteipriaes, but 
where thev can also connt upon the moat 
mpld settlement of the country adjacent 
to their lines. Besides, even for engi- 
neering reaaoiis, they would usually fol- 
low the course of the rivers, where the 
best land, and li> faut the onlv timbered 
land thf DKgfeout a large section of the' 
western country, is always found. ThQS 
the Union PaolflCfolJows the rich valley 
of the Platte ten tiunflrede of miles, ana 
the Kansas Pacific the valley of the 
Kansas and its smoky Hill fork, while 
one line is projected down the Neosho 
valley and others through other valleys 
eqtiaJly rich. Even the trans-conti- 
nental lines do. not get near their propor- 
tional 28 per cent, of waste land, be- 
cause lb the very natUTO of things they 
iaast seek the most open routes through 
the mountains and the lowest elevations; 
and besides they contrive to get varions 
branches subilflised near theii- extremi- 
ties, which branches' add ■ hiindreds of 
milestotheiraggrfigatelengtb.anddouot 
lass through' Ufe mount;ains 'at all, thus 
argelyinoreaBiiigtlieirpropoi*ti«noffirat- 
jlass land. There can be no doubt that 
it all the railroad bills nowpending were 
passed, they would Skim the very cream 
ofl tlie entire body of the puMie domain, 
and create such an array of land monop- 
oUes as the world has never yet seen. If 
the i-aUroad builders have their own way 
we shall not long have occasion to sing 
the good old song, whose pleasant refrain 
that '■ Uncle Sam is rich enough to 
give ua all 'a fanu," J'oor Uncle Sam 
will stand aghast with wonder to seehow 
cleverly he has been overreached, and 
iwhsibly in his dertperation he may feel 
very like ^^hakspeare'a poor Jew, when 
he cries, "Nay; take my lite and all. 
Pardonnot that." Or he may retire to 
one of the few elevated peaks left him 
among the Uockv mountains, and regale 
his ears with the loud shrill laughter of 
the locomotive as it rushes through tbe 
valleys below, mocking his folly, 

I come now to another and a most 
im]K)itant point, viz: the rmder-estima- 
tiou of the value of our public lands. 
A iSwiator (n»a Uiuuesota, in e];>eakiQt! 
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of the low value of the lands along 
the propoaedline of the Nerthem Pacific 
railroad, recently remarked that Para- 
dise itself so situated would not be worth 
ten cents an acre. It la astouji ding that 
any intelligent man should hold auch an 
opinion for a. moment in the face of the 
experience of our country during the 
l^at-twenty years. Twenty years -"' 
that Senator's State was as muc 
wilderness as the Red River country of 
Dakota la to-day, the first land having 
been offered for sale within its limits on 
the22d of October, 1855, less than fifteen 



was $10 1-1 an acre, only one-flfth oi .. 
area bo included and so valued being 
improved land. And according to a 
carefully prepared statement published 
in the Agricullura] Report for 1867, the 
increase m value during the interveuinc 
seven years apiounted to 100 per cent. . 
making the average value of Minnesota 
farms in 1887, $20 28 an acre, Tetac- 
cerding to that Senator's theory these 
lands twenty years ago were not worth 
ten cents an acre. To an owner obliged 
to sell under the aherifl's hammer and 
iinable to obtain a Jay's grace, they 
might not have been worth that amount; 
bnt it strikes one very forcibly that any 
one who had then investeda hundred dol 
laiB at that rate would find his thousand 
acre farm, which would be worth to-day 
$30,000, a maj^nificent return for his in- 
vestment. Two hundred times hia capi- 
tal returned to him in twenty years, be- 
sides a good living oft his land in the in- 
terval, and probably profits enough to 
liphange his first lof-cabin for a stVliah 
house. 

It will be instructive, in this con- 
nection, to note the prices of land in the 
various Western States, and I will there- 
fore read a table baaed upoa the census 
of 1860 and the volume of the agricultu- 
ral report already cited. 

This table shows that the average 
value of the lands included in farms. 



unimproved, ■ 



1 have included the two States last 
named to show how closely they are fol- 
lowed by soj&e of tbe new ij^ai^, ail of 



which have been carved out of thepnblic 
domain vrithin the present century, and 
some of them within a comparatively 
short time past. 

It ^ill throw further light on this sub- 
ject to note the progress of Bome of 
these newer States a little more closely. 
Thus we find that in Dtinois the flxst 
offering of Government land was made 
on the second Monday in July, 1831, and 
the heaviest sales during the ten years 
following that date. A considerable 
amount was sold, however, between 
1841 and 1861. 

In Wisconsin the first offering was 
made in November, 1834, and the heaviest 
sales between 1844 and 1854. In Iowa 
the first offering was madein November, 
1838, and the Heaviest sales during the 
second ten years after that date. In 
Kansas the first offering was made in 
iMay, 18.58, and the heaviest sales be- 
tween 18B3 and 1868. It therefore ap- 
peals that {he mean time during which 
the farm lands of these States have ad- 
vanced from the Government price to 
their average values, in 1867, as above 
stated, was as follows : In Illinois a little 
over thirty years, in Wisconsin about 
twenty-five years, in Iowa less than 
twenty years, and in Kansas less than 
ten years. And yet, as we have already 
seen, these lands were worth 527 69 in 
Illinois i S24 90 in Wisconsin ; $20 82 in 
Iowa ; and $17 25 in Kansas. 

It will be observed that (n the four 
States just named, together with Min- 
nesota, the average rate of increase in 
the value of lauds from the date of their 
sale by the Government to 1867 was up- 
wards of one dollar an acre per annum, 
the rate in the two younger' States being 
considerably in excess of that amount; 
while even the annual rental value or 
land in the same States ranges from 



the Government price for a title to the 
land in fee simple. And yet a Senator 
of the United States has the hardihood 
to say, in his plaoe in the Senate, that 
lands situated now just as the greater 
part of these lands wa.? situated twenty 
years' ago are not worth ten cents an 
acre. 

I may be met here by^ the declaration 
that railroads have given these lands 
their value. That, however, is a very 
different thing from saying that rail- 
road subsidies have given them their 
value. But to say that railroada have 
done it, is to state the case incorrectly. 
It is population which gives laudjits 
value, through competition jCor its pos- 
session; and railroads are but one of the 
improvements which a civilized popula- 
tion necessarily brings with it. It ia 
^gbable that had the settleis been com- 



pelled to iieppnd solely upon private en- 
terpriae, which huilds railroads for 
profit, they would, as ainatter of conve- 
nience and economy, have setUed mure, 
compactly. In th^i case, we abould: 
have had less lajid wasted ip these States 
by sal^ or donations to tnea >!)□ do Ddt 
tiae it, fewer large uncultivated tracts In 
the midst of States alreafly populous, 
fewer large landholders, fewer tenants 
and day-laborers, and proportionally 
more small independent furmera^ earn- 
ing their own living, with their own 
hands, off their own farms. And al- 
though iiopulation nnieht ilOt have 
pushed uuitd so far West, we sKrtuld still 
have had quite as large a population, 
probably !l larger one, and certainly a 
more Indepentieut and prosperous one 
than we have to-day in tlieae gijeat West- 
em States. Besides this, the Govern- 
ment would own to-day milltonS of acres 
more flrst-clasa land, now being held 
for speculative purjioses by indlviduala, 
and would be in so much the better po- 
sition 'to provide future settlers with 
homes, I am unable to see ariy special 
cause for felicitation iii' tne fact 
that we have scattered oui'selvea 
over almost our entire territory be- 
fore OQr people number fourteen to 
the square mile. It is not long since we 
used to speak of the plains a^ a region 
very far west — a rfgion demoted to In- 
dians, buffaloes and solitude. ' As to tbe 
Rocby mo,ut)tains, tliey were almost a 
teJYa ihmifniUi, occasionally h'eai;d of; 
throngh the thrilling tales OjC tlte trapperl 
as the^aunts of the terrible grizzly bear. | 
Now, as we haVe seen, t^e wh^le region 
is divided op into Territories. Montana! 
boasts Its, cities and towns. Idaho its! 
150,000 annual profit on capital invested 
in banking, and Utah, still more highly 
civilized, its $17,000 a year paid to do- 
mestic servants. So we go, expanding 
and appealing to the whole world to 
come and help uis to expand' 'etill.nwre, 
our grandest ambition, to judge from 
the speeches of some of our members of 
Congress, being to puff ourselves out big 
enough to fill up the whole area of the 
country. One would think, tb Judge 
from some of those speeches quite re- 
cently delivered, tliat honorable genUe- 
men were fairly groaning in spirit, suf- 
fering the acute pangs of a species of 
mental rheumatism, merely from brood- 
ing over the awfully desolate oondltioh 
of those leagues of land between Lake 
Superior and Pucet Sound, along the 
line of the Northern Pacilic railroad, 
wbere no " sturdy settler" has . yei 
taken up bis abode. There is one hon- 
orable Senator so anxious upon tliia sub- 
ject that I verily believe he would wil- 
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ments, if the pieces (heaven save 'em) 
would only imitate the teeth which Cad- 
mus sowed, and spring up — not exactly 
armed racp, but " sturdy settlers." with 
Bpades in tife-irjjands ready U) dig that 
io*d- I i , , . ■, ' 

I shall have, soipe wiffds or conaolation 
for these ge^itlemen who are so pining 
for more settlers; but first let me call 
attention to one fact bearing upon the 
movement of population in its relation 
to railroads. This fact is that our pop- 
ulation has oteerved a nearly uniform 
law of increase since 1790, that rate of 
increase being about thirty-five per cent, 
during each "decade on the population 
we had at its commencement. And this 
law of increase seems to have been about 
the same Ibefore the introduction of rail- 
roads as ''it baa been since that time. 
But a still more curious fact is this, 
that Mr. Elkanah ^Yi 
table, predicting our 

each decade from 1S20 — .., _._._ 

in the next century-^a table which has 
lU'oved 80 surprisingly, accurate that he 
has thus far never once failed on the 
number of millions— was framed in the 
year 3815, long before railroads were 
dieaafled of. At first sight it would 
seem as if lieir introduction shoidd have 
upset all his calculations, sending the 
increase of population far in advance of 
his figures. Tet observing that this has 
not been the casti, and ohaerving how 
very dose to the ti'uth he came in the 
years 1840, 1850^ ^d iSM-.it is hard to 
re*8t the inference t|iat;^J3 predictions 
were based upon acienbfic principles, 
independent of and above railroads. Eu- 
rope would have;juflercd all tlie aamd, 
from overcrowding in any case, and 
would have had the same tendency to 
relieve herself by emigration; so it is 
poasiblfi our progress in populatiijn 
might liave borne out Mr. watsonak 
predictions, all, the same, even with out\ 
the aid of railroads to distribute it, tlie 
only difference being that it must 
then have grown., coiiiparatively. dense, 
manufactures keeping pace with agri- 
culture merely from the difficulty of 
transporting the products of the latter. 

I come now to those words of consola- 
tion for the men who sigh because our / 
waste places are not filled up with suffi- 
cient rapidity, who groan to think that 
they may possibily not live to see tlie 
last square mile Of pi'aii-ie fencejl in, and 
who would undoubtedly be happy enough 
to accept the United States in lieu of 
Paradise, and consent to live here for- 
ever, if we oaly could boast a population 
as dense as tliat of England or Belgium, 
but who, with a singular iaconsisteney, 
never think of going to England or Bel- | 

Siumto.live, although there they might 
nfl a "stordy 'settler" Biion almost 
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^^y Mqprs rood of grOund. They are 
lifte the fioywitb his plum cake. It is 
not the cake lie wants, out.iilie or In, hut 
the rleaSui'R of makjug it ctfiPitte places. 
So [ftejf do not, care, for spacaity or for 
deitBjtyoEiiopiyatioiicojiRidev^d ill them- 
selves, but they take an intenae interest 
ia the proceBB whereliy the oAe sncceeds 
th? other. The entire secret at this in- 
terest xn&v perhapa be found in tlie fact 
thsit having, , secured I'aml at siJaraitv 
prices they would like to make it rtorth 
density prices lu the shortest poBsfble 
time, 4- glance at a few facta wfcl] show 
iis| that tjiey need have no f ejirs of our 
v^ttUt tal'ritory raijiaining, permaiiently 

• a wilderness. It Jsestiiiiated that the 
eepBiia'fortlje present "Kar will show a 
population esceedihg 42,000,00(1 sonla. 
telkanah "Watson's estimate ia 42,328,433. 
Hia estimates for the remainder of the^ 
(^nturyiire as follows: for ISSO, 56,430,- 
241; for 1890, 77,206,^80; aud for 1900, 
100,2SB,3S5. Other authprltles estimate 
the Population for IBOO as high as 107,- 
(JOOjOOO, and one even as lligb as llo,000,- 
000. Let us take the medinni' figure, 
107,000,000, and then glance back. In 
18O0 we numbered about five and a half 
milHona. It is sonjeseveuty years aince 

I tbeil and'wehaveinci^eas^dabouttliirty- 
seven miUiotia in that tiine. Yet, start- 
ing now, with 4il,500,00(t, the very same 
law of increase which has' not failed 

, ns once during the eight decades from 

' 1790 down, wiU give ns 107,000,000 of 
I>eople i)i the year 1900, am iucrease of 
■ABOt'T 85,000,000, on 50 ran cEKt'. 

MOKE THAN OUjl£J(TillBPHESENT POP- 
TfLATiON, UrSISa TOE. NEJiT THIKTT 

YEW.RS, ,,Thia, ,let, it be obsei-vet' 
neArlj dotihle,,ttie numerical incr^.,...^ 
whicn has occnixed durinfr tbe seventy 
yeaifa that liave nearly elfpse'cL since the 
present 9^ntuiy,made its advent, 
, This fact as applied to the public land 
■f quesEion la absiflutely startling, ,and 
leads oue to ask, are the men rdad who 
can vote away SO 000,000 acres to a gingli 
railroad corporation ? Let us look at it , 
AU ttie State? and Territories carved out 
of the public domajn have be6n so 
carved during the present century, and 
consequently this whole vast region has 
toeenseLtli'Ll to the iMniiL at, which settle- 
ment sI:liii!s i-.-<l;iv, (Mijifidently tvith an 
increasi- lit" (ijl1> o.">.ii(Hi,OUii in our popu- 
lation. (.'DiiiriiJeiiUy wiUi the Same in- 
oreaae we have seen iand gi> up fi-om the 
G,9^veriun(iut price to an average of $20' 
(i,$30 ail acre over' vast reglOOa of ter- 
ritory which' at the Deginnihg of the 
century were solitude.-!, disturhed only 
by the wilil aiiiuiLil and tljc red man. 
Cijincidi'iiLlv wiUi ihi' same iii^.-rease of 
35,000,01HJ Kw havf ^vitni'i-.MiniK.disposal 
of «S,UO0,(JUn acifs>,r tlit pul.liu ilomaih, 
diV'includin'j railroad grante' foi- land 



not yet patented, (199,600.000, And now, 
with a prospectivp increaseof 65,000,000 
during the next thirtyyears, theGovem- 
nient'retains in its possession, exiMilsivB 
!of Alaska, otly ^26,()60,OO)t acres of 
avall^le land, and even this Amount 
will Hot ateffiRe near so good a quality 
as the 8fl8,0OO,0O0 acifes already disposed 
of. LOtrJ: well at these figures, and note 
the fact thiit the amount remaining is 
only 38,000,000 acres In excess of the 
amount disclosed 'Of,"hLardly enough for 
a fashionable railroad grant.. And yet 
our population is to be mcreaaed 05,000,- 
OOOwithiftthe nrtt thirty veare; With 
such an increase! unhesitatingly predict 
that there ia not a St?ite or Territory be- 
tween the Atlantic and thePR'cifiO, in 



not iJe as htgh aa is the value of such 
lands in Illinois to-day. 

Moreover, it must be rememlwred 
that these Western lands are riglit in 
the path of that stream of imniigi-ntion 
which, as if by a blind instinct of direc- 
tion, sets toward them fi'i a cun-ent so 
istrong that it would seem atm()St as 
,easyto tufn the Gulf stream from its 
cDurse'atf to divert or diPOk it. This 
fact is an element of valvie altogether 
too important to be Overlortked!. 

But wo arc told that raiitoads, and the 
grants wherewith to hniU them, are ne- 
cessary conditions precedent t<y settle- 
ment. The settler it is said, cannot go 
hundreds of miles lutd the wilderness to 
get upon the public Irfnd'unless we build 
i-^liroitda'tO take hitai there and to triins- 
tort ttia produce to mavfcet after he gets 
there; and we are furnished Vrith inge- 
r^ us? .'computations to show that w lie at 
icanndi'tie hauled ill waitOna more thau 
three hundred miles, and corn not nioro 
than one hundred, before ita value ia 
consumed in the cost of transportation. 
And\*hat, pray, is it that hindersthis 
supposed settler from going where h*.ia 
suMiosed to Want to go? And wllat 
is it that stands between the paEtiGutav 
Spot he is supposed to Be so dn!stmuH' 
of reaching and'the distant markot ta 
which he nmat send his wlieat anilcDrui" 
What is this impassable bftriieror dia- 
tance, I aski* The answer will show 
that this settler's situation la-iudeeda 
sad one; for his ti-ouble is tliut between ■ 
him aud his destination interve«ea a belt 
some liundreds of Wiles wide — of whutV 
Why, Of OovernmepK laud, subject to 
preemption or entry under tha, houie- 
stehd law. This poor settler labors under 
as great a hardship aa th« Kentucky 
stock reiser, who, during a drj sc»sou ia 
UhB eariy days of that State, was obliged 
todrivehiscattlesixtymileato w^tBr,and 
toiucreasetbediUlcuttieaof his situation, 
*as- under the addition^ necessity -of 




B, little less than S137,t)00,000. 16 ;s 
well known, however, that tliis voad will] 
cost far Ices iu m'opDL'tion \o ibs length i 
tttaj^uiiJ-tiieiUiiiBii Pivjiflc, tiif Jsountry 
through- winch,, it l3 to run being far 
nioie favpi;ablB te cUeapnebs d coa- 
fltructioy. ,,,'i „ 

Jf'oK.nmrte smother .fapt. TH» lxad» 
soid by the tuiion PiiJilir tafl-road 
last siiinnier in the PUtte Vallev 
avera>,a(l uierSo in tcLi, itcorrtrnpr to 
thi. stdtemetit ot ill Aiim ^ it*- ihp i 
(lent m a lotter addresai'i' i i i 

ret.nllc.(,t to the aUai-ehiildi i 
andpublishcdin the blOLi h 
tin f 111 Sciitiiiibii U'jt ^ 



} inrt Uijusr til It liiiL will 111 woitl 
muchi' And snpposiuff tlip am&unt of 
avail ihle Jmd to be only is hip^jh aa tlie 
pnijiortw 1 of ^vl]ltlblp Undi eatimitPd 



Oltlll 1IM(( MJUlJ I 1111^ -■] dUOUlKi in 

about tdaonoouu moie thjn the eati 
mated cost of hmlduig it I dqMt a^ 
Bfitne Ell it it could all be instintly diSr 
ypaed o| ^t the price nimed Imt as the 
Ilhiioifl Ceutrdl sold it' 
average of ne irlj $1- ui 
population duiiuj, thi m \i Iwintj jetig 
■^lilrecenea ndnieiiLal inLiei&i^ nearly 
tyioe as great lis it h IS re(ei\pd duiing 
the twenty ^eats which lii\e elipaed 
slnLf that road lecened its giant I 
think that I am rather btlow the lofn K 
than otheinisti in saying that this l^nd 
IJing along thP Jforthein Piciflc i ul 
road, ndl iiltiiiiately sell at Lutuqini 
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the an. n h as. Us, 

probabii i \ nl i\ i 

completed 1 i d i I >\'n 'i 

ought tu IJL Wll h I'll lUL Ll 

beaidis tliih it «unid own i 
along it lliat 11, it woiil 1 
road and h -v c, 47 000 000 aL i I I 

investing the sum ipiiuiied ti> build t n , 
roid i\liicli sum thi' lands if sold at| 
their le^l mallet ^ dut wimld mnqH, 
more th in p ly hj,i.n Iil idta k ivit% tlie 
road 13 so much additmnd ilcir piolit^i 



Aodif theiiitioii 
i bj bmldiug railroadis 
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own.expfijiae. why.letnieaaU, shpuldnot 
thertatioB, rather th^aa few individuals, 
ooniposing a eorpor^tipn, get tbp benefit 
of the increased v;ilne? 

Observe, I am iv>t propoafag that the 
Govei-nioeuti itflo;|i(J build the road. It 
wquld undoubtedly ha duuG is, El i)e time, , 
and peihapa iiutte sooa eaougli' for.ali 
necessary purposes by private enterpri'ie 
without subsidieB, hut if the choicy were 
between the building of tlje road by the 
( (i\Htrnni-iit Iiii it'self itid the donation 

I Hi a ilI of teriitou to create 

ilj lid lud loud ingjiopoh 

ll ittiaiiii'iiieiittosa\ let 

I lit hv dj means huild Uiu 

Ul ul md Lh irge tolbloi tJie nmniiift of 
tiiin;. tiieaeOQ by pri\ate companies 
opening it to general oompetitiou 

So iniquitous do I deem this vist 
grant, that as the copipany has not 
yet complied with all the conditions 
appended to it liiold that the tlist dut) 
ot Congress is to lapeal the bill wIhlU 
cijnfeis jt But will it be bebeved tliat 
instead of this tliefis is leally some pios 
peLtof the poasate of abillwbiclt \*Ui 
make the inuiuitv vastlv i^ejter than it 
13 iKiwi' Tlie bUl just pis'ied by the 
■-■iiiit iM tin toiupauj, as a banitor 

I II liimt-d It a luvmgLOui 

}jii-k out tlie heat Iijids 
iiud injftjitje Within ten 

II 1 1 iiiLiits ot the imiobuse belt 
iiieuii ^1 uitLd to them ilouf, the entile 

routetiom i. ike bupei 101 to Pugfit sound, 
to an imouHt eq.ui\ dent i<i any land 
which may h u e been settled upon vi ithm 
their pie&eiit bound uiob Ihis how 
evei L^nut the wuist feature ot the bill 
fur It peiuiiti the cpmpau} to make (he 
jnuition betwj;en thf,ii maiij hte^p and 
the tu inch beietof ore inthonzed aa fat 
east ai they pk lae thus putting it in 
their povieito build two lotdatorthe 
gieatei jioition ot the distinte li tliev 
ire ■lO disposed aad euabhug them tp 
«(llth>-ti 1 nid grtnt lu this jnannei. 
II ity millions ot acius I 

howevei (bat tins euor 
iibummtteil, for it haeyjot 
1 111 ordeal ut the liouse of 

ivipii Lilt lines wliLiewearewarranted 
in lioprnt, iliLie wilHit found buDiuent 
\iitue iiid p itriotisiii iiid iei, nd toi the 
w ill ot tlie peo|il t Mcuii iti dt.teat 

in Ml tit |H-„plBB 

ti\ljs 

I III liLaeut 

issn n ul ( J isu -, Ul, I i Ll of the 
ibuib'Lii ei^u to tLt itt ij with bis booty 
bbloic tlie uiinateb ulthehouse wake up 
Hut itiS4akt;i], ahiU wt, leave 
tliu Union 1 n,diti(ulioad i iiiunupolj ot 
tllettani conlmentU tiavtiaiidtiiilbt-'' ' 
li is ajooi co^iiimuu,yu tbe^oj^ap^^ 



of the Aroerioan people that suoli ; 

fument sho'ild Lave bttta advanced in 
liBFiiitpfl StiiteBBenate. Its uSterin-i 
[iiiRqimi'y piitnatiia logiwil sense ffwn as 
a <1isiriird ill music javs upnaa'Siansltilve 
nntt inilttTiited ear. It i3<BetfSng a mule 
hill' iiRainsic a mouTLtaln. to put the pos^- 
aibie temporary inOOiiTenieniie of a few 
metohBHta »nd travelers' agiiiast the 
BquandetlnK'fif thci future hemes of mil- 
lion a of «Miz«as: Would a man stofito 
flHv«apJe out of' his orellard when his 
Iionae had taken' fire and the timely aji- 
(ilicationofafewbucketsof water might 
save it? Besides, who can fail to see 
that everyton nf freight driayed on the 
Prtion Paeiflc.'throuKh an exceaa of bus- 
iness, will be equal to a bounty oC 1,000 
aci'ee bf land as an inducement toou^H- 
tafiata tftowibtrtict»r!valroad? Letua.l 
then, aavo'ttie homes of' our people- a.M 
wait until Commerce shall offer her own 
bounty forthR conatiuctton of railrwuia, 
WhlRh she will quickly do whenever she 
needs thtm tiadly enough to make it 
worth her whilu. Or if we give a bounty, i 
let lis give it in tlie form of aspecified, 
aTnnnnt of money, io be paid out-nf the 

froeeetls of the public lands as sold by; 
he Government to actual settlers, anS' 
to actual eettlera only. The land grant ! 
is, ot all subsidies, the most demorali-i 
zing, and is chosen as the easiest form' 
in which to take property frotn the peo-i 
lie without their snspeeting the real' 
value of what they ate giving away. 

But railroad grants, although by (Sir 
the moat formidable, are not the only 
form in wliich the puMic landa are 
squandfred. There are I know not how 
many devices to get large tracts of land 
'into single bands— its Jurchase under 
bogus pregmption titles, the sale of In- 
dian landa, and, in cloSe prospect, the 
sulKidizing of ocean steamship, ocean 
tel^raph, and irrigation companies — all 
these combining fee the one i-esnltof di- 
viding up and partitioning ofE to corpo- 
rations and individuals all'itlie best 
landsin^otiv new Territories almost by 
the ftime tliey have .» popolation lar^ 
fiEKingh to sdcnre 'I admission to the 
'TJ'aton', and leaving the millions who are 
- Ifefcome after them' to make sucti, terms 
as they can with-' the various classes of 
ffionopdlists. 

' I In contemplating this result wemust 
remember that vast :is is the pecuniary 
vatne'of the wild lands we sire now part- 
ing with so liglitiyj they have a'tiooiat 
'Snd pnilfliiJal value, -which is infinitely 
greatn-. Itmay almost be Bftld that we 
owe our republican system of Govern- 
ment itself to the American wilderness. 
It was this which afforded i refuge from' 
persecution to the English Puriti 

'sthia' 



which a.fforded shelter for the ser 
liherty, and nerruitLdl it to develop iuto 
astrona; and hardy, tuee,, capable. of re^ 
siBtini? "the forOe of the iiecceflt tempest. 
It wiiS Uiis whichl'ntiTtured that atnrdy 
spirit of independence whichfmlnri ei- 
presBian in tbeigrcat Deelaxation of 1776, 
a:id supplied the infant republic with 
enough stout airme to malte that declara- 
tion goiKi, "■ 

I Fori what was this spirit wiifcch ani- 
roatfld tlieicolcnistd iisoneman. but the 
natural and TliiceMfiary«utftcciwth 'of that 
practical peresniii indepenitomoe of which ■ 
every m Ml wss in the liabitual enjoy- 
merttl'. And'lo what did«ach man owe 
this real sm[l .pviictical indepetidence, 
Iwt'tO'the I'Bfeaeope which the wilder- 
ness gave bim-to earn a livelihood 
wJtUout h "hj" your Ieave"''to any 
emei'i' lie li:id' out' Bo'-Jeniie In a por- 
tion of G-nd'a earth,' build' him a cabin 
upon it, cultivate it, and ije practically 
and really fi'ee, Hty alsiv lias it been 
dwringourTaatihiatoivaa a iiatfam, It 
UtheabimdaucB'of our wild lands.not 
less than'«inr' free InttitatiOns, wiiioh 
has attratftivi' Immigration to our shores, 
which has ftSouiled oheap homes for the 
people, which has promoted -our un- 
paralleled muteriid growth, and, above 
all, wliich 'has kept alive that spirit of 
niauiy ibdependencs, whioh; is the best 
sasumace of tiue fi-eedom.: ■ And where 
it that we ttnd this ' apirit fail- 
_]gi? "Where Is it that we lokiefly find 
dependence and servility, bnt among the 
landless poor of our great cities fart heat 
away fiojn our public domain? On the 
frontiei", if wB can now be said to have 
on(^ oven poverty is eomparattvely in- 
dependent. Our wild lands, tlien, have 
H v^ue l^at cannot be expressed in' dol- 
lar and cents. B^served as homes for 
the masses, they are a guarantee for 
physieai comfort, intelligence, self-re- 
spect, rnul true manly and womanly 
characterin millit)nB of our peoplei'and 
througli tliese things they are a guaran- 
tee for.thn. p^manence of our reptdjli- 
coa institntions. .On the-othiKr tiand, if 
turned over to the ownershni of vaat 
opoliaa, they will' constttuto tlie 
greatest danger to our freedom as a na- 
tion. Whenever they are' brought un- 
der cultivation, tliey must be dnltivated 
in small portions by individuals; tmt 
whether thosi! individuals sliall be a.fr»- 
yeomanry, owning the land they (uUti- 
vate; a dependent tenantry, paying 
tithes of all 'they produce; or agrioul- 
tuiallaboreiB^ working for such ivages 
B8 they oaD Lobtain, dependa upon the 
course we now -pursue. Every time the 
land, now recklessly given away, or sold 
for a mere song, in large tracts, is sub- 
divided, the paris will be sold at a higher 
price. 
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Every decad(i wilt make ownersLip 
morn difficult aiid increase tlie relative 
nurdbfir of tenants and of day laborers. 

Every decade will thuG ipake the 
masses of our peoplu more and more 
dependfent on the few, and promote tlie 
ffrowth of poverty, ignorance, »nd ser- 
vility. 

Xow, in viewotsuchmomentous results 
depending upon tlie mannei' in which we 
use this public land, wtiat do the pitiful 
sums its sale yields to the aabional 
treasury amount to? And of whatcom- 

garative account are the benefits arising 
-om the constructioa of any number of 
railcoads a few years earlier than they 
would be conatrncted by private enter- 
prise? These lands are an immense 
power into whatever hands they fall— for 
oppression and enslavement if they fall 
into the hands of the few; for the gen- 
eral amelioration of the condition of 
the people and theii- elevation in the 
acale of virtue, refinement, and intelli- 
gence if they fail into the hands of the 
many. Which result is it that we want? 
Andiftlielatter,hoiv can we most secure- 
ly provide for its realiwition? Is it not by 
keeping these lands iu our own posses- 
sion until they are wanted for actual 
cultivation? It is cnltivation alone 
which will make them fruitful — make 
them contributors to the stock of na- 
tional wealth. There is nothing gained 
by the mere transfer of them from 
the Government to another - owner 
who will let them lie equally idle. 
The only thing brought about is that 
when the actual cultivator wants them 
be must pay an exorbitant priceto those 
on whom we now literally throw them 
away. What, then, is our obviotis 
policy? Clearly it is to part with them 
only to actual settlers,and to let no man 
have more than he can cultivate with bta 
own hands and with the help of his 
children. The time is coming when we, 
or our children will need these lands, 
and we cajinot afford to commit the 
OEregious blunder of giving away in our 
collective capacity as a nation, or selling 
for a mere song, the very lands which 
we, or our children, will soon be com- 
pelled to buy again at a. high priee from 
great landlords of our own oreation. 
Such folly is without a parallel. Let it 
be remembered that our available terri- 
tory is only large enough to give a &ae- 
tion over fifteen acrus apiece to our 
present population, and hardly ten acres 
apiece to the 65,UO0,UOU who aie to be 
added to our present population during 
the next thirty yeara. Then we can 
judge better an to the amounts we can 



afford to dispose of to BJngle individuals 
or to corporations. Unpopular as it 
may be, I do not hesitate to declare that 
we are too liberal in giving away as a 
homestead, or selling at the nominal 
priee of $1 35 an acre, 160 acres to a 
single person. It is doln^ for some much 
more than we' shall be able to do for 
others, who will need the land quite aw 
much or even more than thev do. It is 
time for us to revise our ideas upon this 

auestion of the • disposal of the public 
omain and accommodate them to our 
altered circumstances. There will soon 
be far less occasion to be anxious about 
settlers for our land tlian about land for 
our settlers. We must begin to under- 
stand that when a settler takes a home- 
stead in our public territory, it is be 
who is our beneficiary and not we who 
are the recipients of afavor at his hands. 
Every daythe competition for these lands 
is increasing and rendering the con- 
stantly diminishing remainder more 
valuable. It is because capital perceives 
this, that it now stands before ua with 
jaws wide ext«nded, ready to swallow up 
almost the whole desirable portion of 
the public domain at a single gulp. It 
is time now for the couutry to speak 
out and defeat the aims of the monopo- 
lists. Bvea-y oounty^and State conven- 
tion, of either political party, should 
put the plank, "No More Land Grants" 
ID its platform, and write it in letters 
big enough to be read all the way from 
Washington, It is time we should un- 
(lerstaua that our wild lands are not a 
nuisance to be abated in the shortest 
possible time. Tlie wilderness is the 
poor man's friend, h is refuge from the 
exactions of that capital which would 
now pursuade him it is worthless, and 
kindly take it from him in tracts 
embracing millions of acres. Let 
then the poor men of the country, 
the masses of the populous East, and of 
all the older States, the laborer, the me- 
chanic and the small farmer, whose sons 
will yet want homes in the West— these 
classee.comprisingmilUoosof our people 
where others comprise thousands only, 
and who possess the power to coutroi 
legislation on this subject, if they so will 
—let them resolve to keep tliese Western 
lauds, in which even the poorest among 
them is a joint inheritor, until they want 
them, guarding them jealously, and 
parting with them only iu small tracts, 
as they are ueeded, by other meu like 
themselves, who want them to live upon 
and to cultivate with tlie laljor of their 
own hands. , 
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